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The Triangle Cinema 

Aston University, Aston Triangle, Birmingham B4 7ET. 
Telephone: 021 359 3979/4192 

INFORMATION 


FREE Mailings 

TO RECEIVE our brochure (mailed direct 
bi-monthly) simply telephone (021) 359 
4192 or complete the form on display in 
the foyer. 

Membership Scheme 

MEMBERSHIP costs £5.50 and entitles 
you to discounts on tickets, invitations to 
special previews and mailing of the bi¬ 
monthly programme booklet. 

CINEMA PRICES 

£ 3.00 - Public; £ 2.50 - Members, Students; 
£ 2.00 - Senior Citizens, Unwaged, under 
16s. All tickets £ 2.00 for weekday 
matinees (except Bank Holidays). Proof of 
status must be provided when claiming 
concessionary rates. 

The Triangle Cafe is open seven days a 
week, from 2.30 p.m. to 8.30 p.m., serving 
refreshments and home-made cakes. Hot 
snacks are available from 5.00 to 7.00 p.m. 

Facilities for people with disabilities 
are available at the Cinema, and we give 
one complimentary ticket to your 
attendant. Please telephone in advance and 
ask for the House Manager on arrival. 

Box Office Arrangements. The Box 
Office opens half an hour before the start of 
each performance. 

Advance bookings can be made (by 
telephone or in person) from 10.00 a.m. to 
4.30 p.m. Monday - Friday and from 2.30 
p.m. to 6.00 p.m. Saturday. ACCESS and 
VISA welcome; please show your card 
when collecting tickets. 

Advance tickets may also be purchased 
from the Ticket Shop, City Arcade (off 
Corporation Street), Birmingham. 


How to find The Triangle 

ON FOOT. Just 15 minutes walk from 
New Street Station. Walk up Corporation 
Street from the centre of town and 
continue, via the subway at James Watt 
Queensway, towards Aston Street. The 
Cinema is located on the triangular campus 
of Aston University, now called the Aston 
Triangle. 

BY BUS. Numbers 93, 94, 14, 55, 43, 103 
and 104 stop within easy reach of the 
Cinema. 

BY CAR. From the city centre take 
Jennens Row off Masshouse Circus 
Roundabout, then the fourth exit on the 
left (Woodcock Street) and finally second 
on the left—Holt Street. 


HMV 


The Triangle would like to thank H.M.V. Stores 
at 134 Sr 141, New Street, Birmingham, for 
providing music in the cinema. 


Programme compiled by Peter Walsh. 

Triangle magazine is designed, typeset and produced by 
LION ART (021) 766 8036. Fax (021) 766 8046. 
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Cinenia Programme 

April 26 - June 30 1991 




MAIN FILMS 


CONTENTS 

MATINEES AND LATE NIGHTS 


lAy, Carmela! 7 

Cyrano de Bergerac 11 

Hairdresser's Husband, The 13 

Life Is a Long Quiet River 10 

Metropolitan 7 

Miracle, The 6 

Monsieur Hire 12 

Nasty Girt, The 8 

Q&A 4 

Tatie Danielle 10 

These Foolish Things 8 

World Without Pity, A 9 


Akira 30 

Arachnophobia 28 

Blue Steel 26 

Easy Rider 27 

GoodFellas 28 

Henry & June 27 

Rocky Horror Picture Show, The 26 
Santa Sangre 29 

Sheltering Sky, The 30 

This Is Spinal Tap 28 

BOOKING FORM 3J 

CALENDAR 32 


SEASONS 



African Cinema (Introduction) 

Camera d'Afrique 

Camp de Thiaroye 

Cry Freedom 

Dark City 

Finye (The Wind) 

Frontline Africa (Introduction) 

Mapantsula 

Sarraounia 

Tilat 

Xala 

Yaaba 

Yeelen 


COMING SOON 


The first public screenings of Nagisa 
Oshima's notorious In the Realm of the 
Senses (Ai No Corrida), 
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Q fr A 


Q& A (18) 

April 26-May 9 

(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Sidney Lumet. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: Nick Nolte, Timothy Hutton, 

Armand Assante, Patrick O'Neal. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 132 mins. 

Together with his earlier films, Serpico and Prince 
of the City, New York director Sidney Lumet's Q & 
A reflects his continuing fascination with corrup¬ 
tion within both the American police and the 
judicial system. This time, however, there is a 
more specifically racial twist. Based on a novel 
by Edwin Torres—one of the first Hispanic 
judges to serve within the New York judicial sys¬ 
tem—it poses a series of difficult questions. "Are 
the ethnic loyalties Iwithin the police and the 
judiciary] a positive or a negative force?" asks 
Lumet. "Is it possible that we have lived with 
racism for so long that we don't see it any more? 
Is there another way of breaking the endless 
cycle of ethnic loyalty? Should we?" 

Nick Nolte plays Lt. Mike Brennan, a veteran 
Irish cop who is the subject of a routine investi¬ 


gation following the shooting of an armed His¬ 
panic criminal outside a late-night bar. In charge 
of the investigation is Al Reilly (Timothy Hut¬ 
ton), an idealistic young assistant district attor¬ 
ney briefed by his superior, Kevin Quinn 
(Patrick O'Neal), to collect the facts, present 
them to the Grand Jury, and close the case—the 
predetermined conclusion is "justifiable homi¬ 
cide". But Reilly—himself the son of an Irish 
cop—finds his professional and racial loyalties 
stretched to breaking point when a smooth His¬ 
panic drug dealer, Bobby Texador (Armand 
Assante), suggests that the shooting is "dirty". 
Things are further complicated by the fact that 
Texador's current girlfriend, the beautiful Nancy 
Bosch (played by Lumet's daughter Jenny), is 
the ex-lover Reilly abandoned six years before, 
when he discovered her father was black. 

In one of the film's most powerful scenes, 
Reilly and Brennan confront each other at the 
scene of a double police homicide. As rain lashes 
down on to the crime scene, Reilly looks deep 
into Brennan's eyes and says, quietly: "If you're 
dirty, you're goin'." The point here is that, as a 
cop and an Irishman, Reilly should align himself 
not with truth and justice but with his corrupt 
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Lumet on Q ^ A 



SIDNEY LUMET 

peers—his first loyalty must be to a police force 
and a judicial system, both of which operate 
along racial lines. There is a suggestion, too, that 
it is Reilly's guilt regarding his past racism that 
leads him to question his 'natural' loyalty to 
Brennan, while giving Texador—a Hispanic 
criminal—the benefit of the doubt. 

Nolte, an actor who clearly thrives on Lumet's 
system of extensive pre-shooting rehearsals, 
gives a multi-facetted performance as a cop on 
the edge. Threatened with exposure, consumed 
with hatred, and unsettled by his ambiguous 
sexuality, Brennan becomes increasingly 
deranged and dangerous. Hutton, too, achieves 
just the right tone of moist-eyed incredulity, his 
shining idealism scarcely able to cope with the 
corruption that peels away like the layers of a 
rotten onion. Lumet's handling of the romantic 
sub-plot, on the other hand, is more melodra¬ 
matic and less assured. His questionable decision 
to script the film himself also means that some 
of the moral subtleties are lost amidst the intri¬ 
cacies of the dense plot. But even if it never 
quite matches the emotional and ethical com¬ 
plexity of Prince of the City, this powerful crime 
thriller provides intelligent entertainment of the 
highest order. Nigel Floyd 


EDWIN TORRES'S NOVEL 

Edwin Torres was one of the first Hispanic 
judges in the New York judicial system. When 
we talked about Q ^ A, I asked him if the story 
was true. He said, "Not really. But the people in 
it are." 1 said, "Ed, these people are pretty 
extreme. How can they be true but not the situ¬ 
ation?" He said something like, "Well, you 
know, it's sort of a mixture." I didn't press him. 

I knew that the language in the book was 
accurate. No one had to be told that scandal and 
cover-ups were true. 1 certainly knew the racial 
antagonisms were true—the jokes sugar-coating 
the basic hostility. I knew that ethnic loyalties 
were one of the basic ways the justice system 
worked: a series of 'old boy' networks built on 
racial and ethnic lines. 

But then the questions started. Are these all 
connected? Are the ethnic loyalties a positive or 
destructive force? Does the racism have any¬ 
thing to do with the mutual protection of cops 
and assistant district attorneys? Is it possible that 
we have lived with racism for so long that we 
don't see it any more? If so, how do we discover 
our own true racial feelings? Is there any other 
way of breaking the endless cycle of ethnic loy¬ 
alty? Should we? 

These are some of the questions Ed Torres left 
me with. He left no answers. 

RACISM 

To me at least, racism doesn't come because 
people are inherently evil. It comes because peo¬ 
ple are terrified of what they don't know. A loss 
of control means that they don't know. And 
with a character like Brennan, what drives him 
over the edge is that loss of control. Essentially, 
the reason the movie is about racism, the reason 
the two themes come together, is that the new 
element is a threat, so the bonding of the ethnic 
groups becomes a way of defending themselves. 

Clearly, in my view, the two enormous prob¬ 
lems facing this country are racism, which has 
never been fully faced and will possibly destroy 
us, and the ecological problem. So the part that 
moved me the most about Q A was the racial 
problem. And that's something to get angry 
over, because it has been a very long struggle 
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and it's gelling worse in my view. 

VISUAL STYLE 

Visually we made the cops' world a jail: flat, 
with fluorescent lighting. There's no physical 
beauty there, no relief. They're trapped in the 
building. Everything on the outside, however— 
the Mafia homes, the gay bars, the world of the 
mobsters and transvestites—is far more liberated 
and colourful. It's as if we've tried to corroborate 
Brennan's speech when he says, "Everyone's 
raking it in, but if we Ithe cops] take one ham¬ 
burger it's goodbye badge, goodbye pension, but 
meanwhile it's ijwr widows and our orphans." ■ 


The Miracle (i5) 

May 3-16 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Neil Jordan. U.K./Eire, 1991. 

Starring: Beverly D'Angelo, Donal McCann, Niall Byrne, 
Lorraine Pilkington. 

Colour. 97 mins. 

After his larky Hi^h Spirits and earnestly humor¬ 
ous We're No Angels, Irish film-maker Neil Jordan 
is back on home ground with this modestly bud¬ 
geted Oedipal drama. Set in the Irish seaside 
town of Bray, it takes place during one long, 
hot, lazy summer, captured in all its bright, 
shimmering beauty by French cinematographer 
Philippe Rousselot. The tone is far from natural¬ 
istic, however, pushing beyond ordinary reality 
into the mythical, dream-like realm of remem¬ 
bered childhood. 

Two fifteen-year-olds, Jimmy and Rose, hang 
around together inventing stories about the local 
people they encounter: a group of bathing nuns, 
or the prim Miss Strange and her unrequited 
suitor Mr. Beausang, become characters in their 
fictions. They are especially excited by the 
arrival of a blonde, smartly dressed woman, 
whom they imagine has come to Bray to hide 
from some dark secret in her past. Jimmy's 
father, Sam, an alcoholic musician who brought 
him up alone after the death of his mother, tries 
to prevent his son from seeing the older woman, 
but Jimmy is drawn to her by both curiosity and 
desire. 

Meanwhile, a circus arrives in town, and 
Rose—piqued by Jimmy's fawning interest in 
the mystery woman—decides to 'humanise' a 
brutish elephant trainer called Jonner. Blind to 



THE MIRACLE 


Rose's jealousy, and unable to see that her rela¬ 
tionship with Jonner is intended to provoke a 
jealous response, Jimmy is too distracted by his 
fantasy romance with the older woman to 
notice. Rose, though, believes that "miracles 
happen when you least expect them to," and 
she has a plan. "Too friendly to be lovers, too 
close to be friends, they lived in that twilight 
zone," says Rose. But when past and present 
reality invade the tidy fictional world of their 
imagining, both Jimmy and Rose learn the 
painful lessons that will force them to pass from 
the confused innocence of adolescence into the 
painful reality of adulthood. 

The dense plotting, together with those scenes 
in which Jimmy and Rose invent fictional sce¬ 
narios for their "specimens", gives the film a 
slightly literary feel. Not surprisingly, given Jor¬ 
dan's transition from short story and novel writ¬ 
er to film director. Jordan counteracts this effect, 
however, with some striking imagery. Dream 
sequences (like that in which Sam imagines 
being sold a coffin by instalment-plan salesmen 
who, having inspected his palm, insist that he 
pay cash) punctuate the narrative. And the glit- 
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tering costumes and exotic animals of the circus 
are matched in their stylised artificiality by the 
scenes at the Olympia Theatre in Dublin, where 
the mystery lady is playing Frenchy in a tawdry 
production of Destry Rides Again. Obviously com¬ 
fortable with both the setting and the subject 
matter, Jordan coaxes exceptional performances 
from his two young actors, whose innocent 
charm and naturalness set the tone for this cap¬ 
tivating variation on the teenage rites-of-passage 
movie. Nigel Floyd 

Metropolitan (i5) 

May 10-15 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Whit Stillman. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Carolyn Farina, Edward Clements, 

Christopher Eigeman. 

Colour. 98 mins. 

When Tom, a nice, quiet, middle-class Princeton 
student with an understandable distaste for priv¬ 
ileged wealth, is suddenly and unexpectedly 
adopted by a group of debs and escorts calling 
themselves the Sally Fowler Rat Pack, his pride 
and prejudice are rapidly eroded—not only by 
the glam sophistication of the balls and small- 
hours soirees he attends (in hired tux, natural¬ 
ly), but by the articulate, contentious conversa¬ 
tions in which he takes part. Audrey, especially, 
seems a soul-mate, but Tom still nurses secret 
feelings for old-flame Serena, a socialite with too 
many strings to her beaux. Will he ditch the deb 
scene, find true love, or merely make it through 
the Yuletide season unscathed? 

Writer-director Whit Stillman's first feature is 
that rarity; a low-budget, literate (rather than 
literary) comedy of drawing-room manners 
which is at once civilised and vety funny. While 
its nicely underplayed allusions to Jane Austen 
are wholly in keeping with Stillman's deft dia¬ 
logue, ironic but sympathetic characterisations, 
and gentle probing of emotional and social 
nuance, it would be wrong to overemphasise 
any Austen or Fitzgerald influence. For Stillman 


METROPOLITAN 




iAY, CARMELA! 


is his own man, eliciting expertly gauged perfor¬ 
mances from a young, unknown cast (who dis¬ 
play just the right degree of gaucherie), and using 
wintry Manhattan as a gloriously seductive 
backdrop to the adolescent anxieties on view. 
There's no cheap moralising here, only an acute 
grasp of the absurdity of human behaviour, 
recreated with unforced affection, accuracy, and 
an unerring sense of humour. Geoff Andrew 

v 

I Ay, Carmela! (i 2 ) 

May 17-22, 24-26 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Carlos Saiira. Spain/Italy, 1990. 

Starring: Carmen Maura, Andres Pajares, Gabino Diego. 
Colour. Ultra Stereo. Subtitled. 95 mins. 

Carlos Saura is back on top form with this tragi¬ 
comic tale of two travelling actors and their 
tribulations during the Spanish Civil War. 
Carmela (Carmen Maura) and Paulino (Andres 
Pajares) entertain the Republican troops, togeth¬ 
er with Gustavete, a mute they pick up after an 
air raid. However, living conditions are difficult 
so, exploiting Carmela's sex appeal, they obtain 
petrol and on a foggy night set out on the road 
to Valencia. By dawn they realise they have 
crossed enemy lines and are arrested by Franco's 
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THESE FOOLISH THINGS 

fascist troops. Fortunately their theatre experi¬ 
ence comes to their aid and they stage a show 
for the conquering army. The scenes previously 
enjoyed by the Republicans are hastily changed 
to fit Fascist taste, but this dangerously amusing 
double game is crowned with tragedy. Salira's 
commentary on the Civil War and its conse¬ 
quences for ordinary people is poignant, amus¬ 
ing and very touching. Simply unmissable. 

Rosa Bosch 

These Foolish Things 
{Daddy Nostalgie) (pg) 

May 17-22, 24-29 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Bertrand Tavernier. France, 1990. 

Starring: Dirk Bogarde, Jane Birkin, Odette Laure, 
Emmanuelle Bataille. 

Colour. Panavision. Part subtitled. 107 mins. 

Bertrand Tavernier's latest film, a small, fairly 
static, but exquisitely executed study of a 
woman's attempt to be reconciled with her 
tetchy and selfish father before he dies, is 
immensely satisfying. The acting by Dirk Boga¬ 
rde (in what is arguably his finest ever perfor¬ 
mance), Jane Birkin and the comparatively 
unknown Odette Laure (as the ailing man's 
French wife) is uniformly excellent, while the 
partly autobiographical script by Tavernier's 


English ex-wife Colo treats a potentially cliched 
story with enormous wit and sensitivity. But it 
is, finally, the direction that lifts the fim far 
above the customary constraints of family melo¬ 
drama, always avoiding the obvious, and quite 
effortless in its evocation of place (the Cote 
d'Azur) and mood. Geoff Andrew 

The Nasty Girl (Das 
schreckliche Mddchen) (pg) 

May 31-June 5 (See Calendar for 
times) 

Director: Michael Verhoeven. Germany, 1989. 

Starring: Lena Stolze, Monika Baumgartner, 

Michael Gahr. 

Colour. Subtitled. 94 mins. 

Michael Verhoeven's satire is the most enjoyable 
German art-movie since the heyday of Fass¬ 
binder: an attack on German pomposity that 
never lets its underlying anger get in the way of 
a good joke. Young Sonja, a bright schoolgirl 
from a middle-class Bavarian family, wins a 
Euro-essay prize and becomes the pride of her 
small town. Spurred by success, she decides to 
embark on a follow-up essay: "My Town in the 
Third Reich". Doors start slamming before any¬ 
one has time to formulate the usual lies and 
evasions, and Sonja is soon forced to abandon 
her project—although not before her parents 
suffer unpleasant social reprisals for their daugh- 

THE NASTY GIRL 
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A WORLD WITHOUT PITY 


ter's behaviour. Sonja grows up, marries her 
beloved teacher and has kids, but never forgets 
the time that she was barred from access to the 
civic archives. Now a very determined adult, she 
picks up her old project and sets out to see it 
through . . . 

Veteran agent provocateur Verhoeven (his anti- 
Vietnam War movie OK closed down the Berlin 
Film Festival in 1970) is far too smart to focus 
his movie on guilty secrets from the Nazi past; 


his target is the Germany of the present, and in 
particular the cosy way church and state work 
arm-in-arm to maintain a fai^ade of bland social 
order. His script is based on real life, but his 
method couldn't be further from docu-drama. 
He uses several types of stylisation to keep 
banality at bay, matching visual wit with scalpel- 
sharp dialogue. Lena Stolze's highly engaging 
performance in the lead is the icing on the cake. 

Tony Rayns/Time Out 

A World Without Pity 
(Un Monde sans pitie) (i5) 

June 3-5 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Eric Rochant. France, 1989. 

Starring: Hippolyte Girardot, Mireille Perrier, Yvan Attal. 
Colour. Subtitled. 88 mins. 

When Hippo (Hippolyte Girardot) meets 
Nathalie (Mireille Perrier), he's quite unpre¬ 
pared for the effect her quiet, unassuming sense 
of independence will have on his life. For the 
jobless, womanising Hippo, who lives off his 
drug-dealing brother, is cynically devoted to 
himself, and falling for a rather bookish, profes¬ 
sionally get-ahead woman is the last thing he 
expects or thinks he needs. But love has a funny 
way of turning life on its head, and when 
Nathalie invites Hippo over for tea, his endless 
round of parties, poker-games, petty crime and 
sleeping late suddenly seems less attractive. 

A simple story, this, but for his excellent fea¬ 
ture debut, French director Eric Rochant adopts 
a pacy, elliptical narrative style to create an 
enormously witty and likeable study of emotion¬ 
al alienation and commitment. Though dealing 
with 'serious' themes (the gulf between classes 
and generations, responsibility through influ¬ 
ence, the need to be honest with oneself as well 
as with others), Rochant's movie never gets 
bogged down in solemn moralising, but paints a 
vivacious, uncommonly plausible portrait of the 
preoccupations of contemporary Parisian youth. 
Stylishly shot (but mercifully without any of, 
say, Beineix's bombast), it also benefits from 
very affecting performances by Perrier and 
Girardot, the latter's casual charm serving to 
engage and hold our interest in the otherwise 
unsympathetic Hippo. While the pain that 
invades his life is real, this modest, deceptively 
slight film offers unalloyed pleasure. 

Geoff AndrewITime Out 
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Two films by 
Etienne Chatiliez 
Tatie Danielle (i5) 

June 7-12, 14-16 (See Calendar for 
times) 

Director: Etienne Chatiliez. France, 1990. 

Starring: Tsilla Chelton, Catherine Jacob, Isabelle Nanty. 
Colour. Subtitled. 110 mins. 

"You haven't met her yet and she already hates 
you," runs the publicity line for Etienne 
Chatiliez's new black comedy. The director of 
Life Is a Long Quiet River has turned his attentions 
to a mischievous old woman who plays havoc 
with all who are unfortunate enough to come 
into contact with her. Tatie is Madame Billard, 
widow of Colonel Edward Billard, who died in 
an accident on Armistice Day. Constantly relat¬ 
ing her own misdeeds and disdain for other peo¬ 
ple to an old photograph of her husband, Tatie 
enjoys bullying her poor housekeeper, Odile ("a 
young 75-year-old"), and keeps a large hound 
who's trained to bare its teeth at anything that 
moves. 

After driving Odile to her death, Tatie man¬ 
ages to avoid being sent to an old people's home 


TATIE DANIELLE 



thanks to the generosity of her nephew, Jean- 
Pierre, whose nice bourgeois family become the 
old lady's new victims. Tatie uses every opportu¬ 
nity to embarrass and humiliate her gullible, 
kind-hearted hosts, who are finally driven to 
take a holiday in Greece before they have a ner¬ 
vous breakdown. A furious Tatie accuses the 
family of abandoning her, but to no avail. The 
old misery then tries her tactics on the young 
woman who is hired to look after her, only to 
discover that she may have met her match. 

Providing a welcome change from the senti¬ 
mental, saccharine treatment of old people in 
most movies, Chatiliez's film is very funny 
indeed when portraying Tatie's cruel deeds, 
which range from kicking the family dog and 
deliberately interrupting her nephew's love 
making to destroying his flat. As in Life Is a Long 
Quiet River, the portrayal of the family contains 
some razor-sharp observations, and the acting 
throughout is excellent. Best of all is Tsilla Chel- 
ton's performance in the title role, which is so 
convincing that one almost accepts the filmmak¬ 
er's suspect efforts to redeem wicked old auntie 
for a happy ending. Peter Walsh 


Director: Etienne Chatiliez. France, 1988. 

Starring: Benoit Magimel, Valerie Lalande, Tara Romer, 
Jerome Floc'b. 

Colour. Subtitled. 91 mins. 

Before making Tatie Danielle, director Etienne 
Chatiliez had a surprise hit in France with this 
hilarious black comedy about class. The film 
introduces two contrasting families, one radiant¬ 
ly bourgeois and blessed with squeaky-clean 
children, the other plebeian and busily indoctri¬ 
nating their grubby brood in the art of the scam. 
The two families are brought together when a 
nurse reveals that, twelve years ago, in a fit of 
pique against her selfish gynaecologist-lover, she 
maliciously exchanged two of the children at 
birth. The wealthy family (the Le Quesnoys) are 
forced to buy their rightful offspring Momo from 
the all-too-eager Groseilles (literally, 'gooseber¬ 
ries'). Momo thenceforth lives with the Le Ques¬ 
noys but pays regular visits to the Groseilles, 


Life Is a Long Quiet River 
(La Vie est un long fleuve 
tranquille) (i5) 

June 13 (5.15, 7.00 & 9.00 p.m.) 
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periodically stealing items from his new home 
and taking them back for his former family 
to sell. The daughter with whom he was 
exchanged, and who remains with the Le Ques¬ 
noys, undergoes a severe depression, while one 
of the Le Quesnoy boys is sexually initiated by a 
Groseille daughter, and the two sets of offspring 
drink and sniff glue together. 

"Etienne Chatiliez, directing his first feature after 
making his name in the advertising industry, is 
at his best as an observer of the provincial bour¬ 
geoisie: the Le Quesnoys' grand house, family 
mealtimes with the parents making bright con¬ 
versation, rnadame's bon chic bon genre clothes 
(cashmere and tartan straight from the Scotch 
House), the fact that the children say 'vous' to 
their parents as do the parents to each other—all 
these things bespeak a desperate effort to impose 
order on a world which constantly threatens to 
get out of hand. The stuffiness of the Le Ques¬ 
noy household is overlaid with astonishing 
naivety: Madame Le Quesnoy fails to see that 
her maid is pregnant and fails to suspect that her 
eldest son is the father, while her goodwill is 
ruthlessly exploited by the switched-on priest 
who leads his flock in hymn-singing orchestrat¬ 
ed for rock 'n' roll. ..." 

Jill ForbeslMonthly Film Bulletin 


Cyrano de Bergerac (U) 

June 17-19, 21-26 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Jcan-Paul Rappencau. France, 1990. 

Starring: Gerard Depardieu, Anne Brochet, Vincent Peres. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. Subtitled. 135 mins. 

One of the largest French productions of recent 
years, and already a huge box-office success 
even in this country, Jean-Paul Rappeneau's 
Cyrano is a wonderfully cinematic adaptation of 
Edmond Rostand's classic play. Cyrano is the 
valiant poet and swordsman whose long nose 
prevents him from declaring his love for Rox- 
ane, his beautiful cousin. The play combines 
humour, literary extravagance and romance. 
But as Rappeneau has noted, the universal 
appeal of the piece isn't "due strictly to the vir¬ 
tuosity of the language or to the play's verbal 
powers. Beneath the witty comedy and dazzling 
eloquence lies the more profound tale of a man 
who wears his physical ugliness as a wound and 
loathes himself. I imagined Gerard Depardieu in 
the role because I knew him capable of express¬ 
ing both aspects of the character: his brilliance 
and his suffering." 

The casting of Depardieu is indeed perfect. His 
Cyrano is by turns ardent, melancholic, funny, 
mocking and pathetic—a swashbuckler, a poet 
and a philosopher. "This sorrowful, romantic 
anarchist, this creature full of vitality but who 
doesn't like himself, is me," declared Depardieu, 
who deservedly won the Best Actor prize at last 
year's Cannes Film Festival. It's a show-stopping 
performance in a beautifully mounted produc¬ 
tion. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
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Two films by 
Patrice Leconte 
Monsieur Hire ( 1 5 ) 

June 27 (3.00, 5.30, 7.15 fr 9.00 p.m.) 

Director: Patrice Leconte. France, 1989. 

Starring: Michel Blanc, Sandrine Bonnaire, 

Andre Wilms, Luc Thuillier. 

Colour, Panavision. Subtitled. 80 mins. 

The first of Patrice Leconte's films to be released 
in this country. Monsieur Hire is an imaginative 
and stylish adaptation of a 1933 novel by 
Georges Simenon. The book, which was first 
filmed as Panique by Julien Duvivier in 1946, 
tells of a lonely, misanthropic tailor who is 
framed for murder by a pair of ruthless lovers 
and hounded to his death by a mob of angry 
neighbours. In Leconte's film, however, the 
period setting and social detail have largely been 
jettisoned to make way for a more abstract and 
timeless portrait of a misfit character who is 
destroyed by an impossible love. 

A girl is found murdered and suspicion falls 
on Monsieur Hire (Michel Blanc), a solitary, 
middle-aged man who lives in a drab flat and 
spends much of his spare time spying on Alice 
(Sandrine Bonnaire), an attractive young 
woman who lives across the courtyard. 
Although this combination of murder and spy- 


MONSIEUR HIRE 



ing inevitably recalls Hitchcock's Rear Window, 
Leconte's treatment of voyeurism is much closer 
to Krzysztof Kieslowski's approach in his 
remarkable Short Film About Love, which suggest¬ 
ed that its protagonist's act of watching was 
indeed a form of love. The same is true of 
Leconte's film, where Hire's spying sessions are 
accompanied by romantic music that is sugges¬ 
tive of something more than vicarious pleasure. 
From this perspective, Alice becomes the object 
of Hire's romantic fantasy, part of his dream of 
escape from his depressed surroundings and 
hateful neighbours. 

The film concentrates on M. Hire's fascination 
with Alice rather than the murder enquiry, 
which is important only for what it reveals or 
conceals about the motivations of the central 
characters. When Alice discovers Hire's interest 
in her, a highly ambiguous relationship develops 
between the voyeur and the object of his desire. 
Leconte plays on this ambivalence to great effect 
throughout the film, which rejects the trappings 
of genre conventions and psychological explana¬ 
tions. Instead, the director has opted for a highly 
stylised approach which has the effect of push¬ 
ing the material—essentially a tale of amour fou 
contained within a murder mystery—into more 
abstract areas of concern. 

This stylisation imbues the film with an unre¬ 
al, dream-like quality. There is, for example, the 
deliberately fostered uncertainty about where 
and when the action is set (Leconte has spoken 
of making "a timeless film, and one that could 
not be situated geographically"). There is also 
the striking use of run-down locations and eerie 
environmental sounds, as well as moments of 
bizarre humour, such as the sequence in which 
the supposedly shy M. Hire demonstrates his 
skills at a bowling alley to an appreciative 
crowd. Hire, in fact, is something of an enigma, 
at once a pathetic victim and a sinister figure 
who can inspire fear and loathing in those who 
are prepared to assume the worst about him. 
There is a wonderful cinematic moment when 
Alice first sees him watching her, as she recoils 
in horror at the sight of his ghostly, Nosferatu- 
like features as illuminated by a flash of light¬ 
ning during a thunderstorm. 

Brilliantly sustaining its sense of the mysteri¬ 
ous and the unexpected, Leconte's film is com¬ 
posed of a series of striking individual sequences 
which add up to a beguiling portrait of romantic 
passion and its inevitable frustrations. By turns 
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funny, tender and strangely erotic, the entire 
film is suffused with a sense of the contradictory, 
even perverse nature of human behaviour, espe¬ 
cially where affairs of the heart are concerned. 
The performances of Michel Blanc (an actor who 
is equally effective in comic and serious roles) as 
the mysterious, divided M. Hire, and Sandrine 
Bonnaire as the erotic yet modest Alice, are per¬ 
fectly in tune with Leconte's overall design. Ele¬ 
gant wide-screen images, an uncharacteristically 
restrained score by Michel Nyman, and some 
superb editing are the other outstanding features 
which go to make Monsieur Hire one of the most 
surprising and impressive achievements of 
recent French cinema. Peter Walsh 

The Hairdresser's Husband 
(Le Mari de la Coiffeuse) 

(15) 

June 28-30 (5.30, 7.1 5 & 9.00 p.m.) 

Director: Patrice Leconte. France, 1990. 

Starring: Jean Rochefort, Anna Galiena, Roland Bertin, 
Maurice Chevit. 

Colour. Panavision. Subtitled. 80 mins. 

Proving that Monsieur Flire was no one-off suc¬ 
cess, The Hairdresser's Husband confirms French 
director Patrice Leconte as an original, delight¬ 
fully quirky talent. Like its predecessor, the new 
film is another story of romantic obsession, 
which here takes the form of a search for an 
ideal woman. It's a brighter, funnier and more 
likeable film than Monsieur Hire, mainly because 
Leconte's male protagonist is on this occasion a 
more sympathetic figure who, unlike the some¬ 
what creepy Monsieur Hire, is allowed to realise 
his fantasy. The darker tones of the earlier film 
are still present, though, as Leconte again 
acknowledges the fragile, impossible nature of 
romantic fantasy. 

Twelve-year-old Antoine is so captivated by 
the sweet eroticism of his experiences in the 
presence of a female hairdresser that he vows to 
marry such a woman when he grows up. Years 
later, the now middle-aged Antoine discovers 
his ideal partner and impulsively proposes mar¬ 
riage on his first visit to the woman's hairdress¬ 
ing salon. Politely ignoring Antoine's initial 
offer, the beautiful Mathilde (Anna Galiena) 
surprises him on a second visit by saying that 
she would be happy to accept. The couple are 
soon married, and their devotion to each other 



THE HAIRDRESSER'S HUSBAND 


is so great that they spend virtually all their time 
in the salon, where Antoine watches over his 
beloved and amuses the customers with his 
eccentric behaviour. 

Filmed in the same hypnotic, dream-like style 
as Monsieur Hire, Hairdresser explores similar 
areas of erotic fantasy with an attractive blend of 
delicate understatement and sardonic humour. 
The aura of sexuality surrounding the hairdress¬ 
er's salon is brilliantly captured by Leconte, who 
manages to avoid any hint of exploitation by 
imbuing even the most explicit scenes with a 
quality of magic, child-like innocence. This is 
partly achieved through some deft editing, 
which continuously associates the adult Antoine 
with his childhood fixation. It's also present in 
the splendid performance of Jean Rochefort, 
whom Leconte says he cast in the role because 
"he combines the wide-eyed heedlessness of a 
child with the anxious stigmata of a grown-up." 

Leconte's favourite characters tend to be lon¬ 
ers who exist in their own private fantasy 
worlds, and the film-maker delights in revealing 
the peculiar quirks and oddities in their 
behaviour. In Hairdresser, for example, there is 
the delightful surprise of Antoine's sudden, 
spontaneous body improvisations to the exotic 
sounds of taped Arabic music, which he devel- 
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ops at one point to hypnotise a youngster who 
doesn't want a haircut. Or there is the small yet 
revealing scene featuring a sad-faced, bearded 
gentleman who, clearly contrary to expectation, 
looks even sadder without the beard. 

Leconte is very much in sympathy with the 
dreams and fantasies of his characters, as evi¬ 
denced by the fact that his depiction of the 
destruction of their artificial worlds is always 
tinged with a sense of regret or even tragedy. 
Such is the case with Antoine and Mathilde, 
whose affair eventually takes on dark, disturbing 
qualities. To begin with, their obsession with 
each other has the effect of isolating them from 
the outside world, and this is brilliantly suggest¬ 
ed in the film by Leconte's technique of slowing 
down the couple's movements as they explore 
their relationship within the confines of the 
salon. And the salon is transformed into a kind 
of love chamber, a world apart, dominated by 
the desires and fantasies of those who live in it. 
The heady romanticism of the lovers' passion is 
beautifully conveyed in a key sequence where 
the couple decide to get drunk on cocktails made 
up of shampoos and shaving lotions. More than 
a sign of the self-destructive nature of romantic 
passion, the sequence is also a celebration of its 
perverse beauty. The ideal, Leconte seems to be 
saying, is impossible to achieve. But it ought not 
to be. Peter Walsh 

A Phantom 
Autobiography 

Patrice Leconte on 

The Hairdresser's Husband 

Ever since I was little. I've always enjoyed going 
to the hairdresser. When I was about 12 or 13, 
my enjoyment became even more intense. This 
was when I started going to a woman hairdress¬ 
er. More than anything I loved the way this 
woman tended to me. She smelled good, she 
was gentle, and her voice was very calm. I fig¬ 
ured that whoever lived with her must be the 
happiest man in the world. From then on, I 
swore to myself that one day I'd marry a hair¬ 
dresser. But fate had other plans for me. 

It was doubtless my failure to marry a hair¬ 
dresser that gave me the urge to write this film, 
this story that might have been about me. The 


Hairdresser's Husband is a love story. It is not 
autobiographical, although it really ought to 
have been. 

THE SCREENPLAY 

At first, I didn't want to share The Hairdresser's 
Husband with anybody. I felt that the story was 
too close to my heart to have somebody else 
nosing around in it. A stupidly pretentious idea. 
First I wrote thirty pages—a kind of detailed out¬ 
line. At that time I was preparing to shoot Mon¬ 
sieur Hire, and I didn't want my hairdresser and 
her husband to doze off in the meantime. 

I knew Claude Klotz slightly and I had recent¬ 
ly read his Povcheri, which enchanted me. I 
asked him to go away and write a treatment on 
his own while I was busy on Monsieur Hire. We 
both started work on the same day and we fin¬ 
ished at the same time. A funny case of syn- 
chronicity. 

Our agreement was that whatever he wrote 
would belong to me, to be used in whatever way 
I saw fit. I based my final draft of Hairdresser on 
Claude's treatment. Fie liked the script, and now 
he likes the movie. I'm very grateful that he 
agreed to play this peculiar 'remote-controlled' 
co-writing game with me. I know the movie 
owes a great deal to him. 

THE ACTORS 

I have always tried, since making Tandem, to 
write for characters rather than for actors. Very 
early on, from the first draft stage, I felt this 
must be another part for Jean Rochefort. Fie 
combines the wide-eyed heedlessness of a child 
with the anxious stigmata of a grown-up. I think 
he is cracked. He knows I mean it as a compli¬ 
ment. 

For Mathilde, I had already decided that an 
Italian actress would be ideal. Then a casting 
director showed me a picture of Anna [Galiena]. 
I was stunned; the photograph exactly fitted the 
character I had in mind. I went to see her in 
Rome. Within just twenty seconds of meeting 
her I was certain that I would make this movie 
with her. I waited until after dinner before say¬ 
ing so. Anna is the most perfect Mathilde that I 
could ever imagine. 

The other parts were cast very quickly. I did 
not want well-known faces, so we offered the 
parts to stage actors. I had been wanting to work 
with theatre people for a long time. They all 
agreed, for which I'm very grateful. ■ 
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A Light from the 
South 

An Introduotion to Afrioan Cinema 


Many lovers of the cinema believe Africa is currently 
producing the most exciting and interesting movies in 
the world. African films combine the energy of Flolly- 
wood with the traditionally European concern with 
precision of meaning. Add to this the fact that the 
major African directors have a sensitivity to pace and 
kinetic rhythm rare in the North, and bring to their 
work a wide diversity of thematic concerns and filmic 
styles, and you find a body of work richer than that 
from any other continent. 

Every two years in Ougadougou African filmmakers 
view and discuss their new work at FESPACO, the 
Festival organised by the Pan-African Federation 
of Cineastes. Manthia Diawara, in an important article 
in Framework 37 (1989), has described how, in 1989, 
the range, diversity of genre and technical polish 
of the films shown in and out of competition were 
seen as demonstrating a new maturity in African 
cinema. 

Some commentators further detected in the new 
works of Cisse (Yeelen) and Idrissa (Yaaba) the birth 
of a genre, one in which the filmmakers returned to 
traditional sources in their depiction of an apparently 
timeless Africa without intruders. Whilst these films, 
and Idrissa’s more recent Tila'i, are in their ways 
exemplary works, the haste and enthusiasm of Euro¬ 
pean and American critics, distributors and exhibitors 
to enshrine them as an unprecedented achievement 
for African cinema seems suspect and quite possibly 
(if unconsciously) politically motivated. 

In France, in particular, whilst Yeelen, Yaaba and 
Tilai have been winning their prizes at Cannes, the 
same festival has failed to select such masterpieces 
as Sarraounia (FESPACO ‘87) and Camp Thiaroye 
(FESPACO ‘89, and a prize-winner at Venice). The lat¬ 
ter is the first major film completely financed and co¬ 
produced by the resources of the South. 

Both these films have been effectively ostracised in 
terms of French distribution. Though both depict 


events that constitute shameful and distressing 
moments in French history, the Jury at Cannes last 
May quite rightly had little sympathy for British sensi¬ 
bilities offended by the selection in competition of 
Ken Loach’s Hidden Agenda. 

Souleymane Cisse (quoted in Diawara’s article in 
Framework 37) acknowledges the effect of the politi¬ 
cal situation in Mali on his work following Baara and 
Finye: “There was also tension building around me 
because of my previous films, and it was clear that if I 
wanted to stay in my country and enjoy a degree of 
freedom of expression, I had to lighten things a bit, or 
to make a different kind of cinema.” 

Certainly the political significance of the classic 
Flollywood cinbma owed much to the fact that the 
political meanings it articulated were not overt. Per¬ 
haps precisely because the modern Hollywood of 
Rambo is rather less sophisticated and subtle, the 
time is ripe for a riposte from the filmmakers of Africa 
of a comparable political subtlety to that of classic 
Hollywood. If the aesthetic satisfactions of the cinema 
thus produced are of a kind to achieve a world-wide 
audience despite the lack of the supporting commer¬ 
cial and economic infrastructure enjoyed both tradi¬ 
tionally and currently by the Hollywood product, so 
much the better. 

Idrissa seems to be thinking along these lines in his 
comments on Yaaba: “It is also true that, in making 
this film, I wanted to go beyond the frontiers of my 
country, Burkina, to make it a more universal film. I 
think that there are many ways of being political, and 
that the recognition of our cultures through an art 
such as the cinema is a political act. If people accept 
our cinemas, and, through our film our cultures, we 
exist on the world scene.” 

These remarks appeared in the first issue of 
Exchanges (October 1989), a magazine produced by 
the French Ministry of Cooperation, whose financial 
involvement in African film production for more than 
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two decades has helped cinema in Francophone 
countries to a head start over the rest of Africa. 

European and American markets and investment 
are very important for African filmmakers. To quote 
Idrissa’s interview in Exchanges again: "Parisian cine¬ 
mas on the Boulevard du Montparnasse have more 
admissions in the year than all the cinemas of Africa. 
It is thus impossible for each [African] country to 
have its own market and invest significant sums [in 
production]. Each single country represents nothing, 
but Africa united is a market. Unfortunately, there is 
not yet a homogeneous policy for production and dis¬ 
tribution. This holds back the development of our cin¬ 
emas, hindering the profitability of our films, and thus 
the growth of private investment.” 

One positive development in recent years has been 
investment from Britain. BBC 2 has become a regular 
purchaser at Ougadougou. Channel 4 now spends 
around £120,000 a year on the purchase of complet¬ 
ed African films, and invests at least twice as much in 
production through pre-purchase agreements. 

Such Investment has contributed importantly to the 
financing of new works by Safi Faye, the Senegalese 
woman director of Kaddu Beykat/Letter from My Vil¬ 
lage, whose new film Mossane is about to start edit¬ 
ing, and the Ethiopian Haile Gerima, now based in the 
U.S.A., and director of one of the early masterpieces 
of African cinema: Harvest 3000 Years. His new and 
apparently remarkable story of slavery, Nunu, is now 
three-quarters shot. The prospect of new works by 
these two pioneers is amongst the most exciting film 
news of the decade so far. 

Channel 4 has also financed Ama, by two Ghana¬ 
ians, Kwate Nii-Owoo, another pioneer, and Kwesi 
Owusu, a well known writer on black arts in Britain. 
This, the first African film to be shot in London, has 
already been selected for the April 1991 Los Angeles 
Film Festival. It may represent a breakthrough for film- 
making in Anglophone Africa, which has the basis of a 
viable market. 

Discussing these developments in conversation. 
Rod Stoneman of Channel 4 has emphasized: “Vital 
though the input of hard currency from European tele¬ 
vision may be, it is important that this does not distort 
the direction and nature of African cinema.” 

A consistent critical practice, one which assesses 
works that are upfront about their politics on their 
filmic merits (in many cases these are considerable) 
rather than operating a critical sleight of hand by 
accepting to the canon only those works such as 
Yeleen and Yaaba, whose political articulations, 
though significant, are more oblique, is one necessary 
safeguard against such distortion. 


Certainly such a practice would counter reviews 
such as that with which Le Monde (25 August 1990) 
greeted the opening in Paris of Gaston Kabore’s 
remarkable Zan Boko. The writer’s inability to come to 
terms with the force and subtlety of the filmmaker’s 
exploration of the confrontation between traditional, 
rural Africa, and corrupt, acculturated, urban Africa 
led to an attempt to reduce African cinema by arguing 
it should conform to the realist norm of the currently 
largely devitalised and academic French filmmaking 
practice. 

When talking to this writer at the 31st London Film 
Festival, Med Hondo put the issues into a wider con¬ 
text: “Politics, in the Greek sense, is how to organise 
the city. And the city is built by the people, who work 
for the city. Presidents change, move out, die, but the 
people are still there. Who is making culture and poli¬ 
cy and resistance? The people. Everything comes 
from the people. The people are ready to see their 
own images, any kind of images of African people, 
but there is a contradiction ... the politicians. They 
don’t allow their people to see the images of Africa. 
They really don’t understand the meaning of images 
in many ways. 

“Culture is the result of generation upon genera¬ 
tion, a language and a set of images linking the minds 
of the people, governing social interactions. Of 
course, there may be a lot of internal contradictions, 
but people all over the world, they first begin to resist 
or to build on the basis of their own culture. But you 
cannot say culture is outside politics. No, you need a 
policy to deal and to work with the culture. . . . The 
leaders have to decide what kind of policy to adopt 
for the circulation of images.... 

“I realise that African cinema is not going to be 
built outside Africa. African cinema has to be built in 
Africa, by and for Africans. My preoccupation is how 
to build an industry of the kind that exists in, say, 
India. . . . There’s this mystification that says there’s 
no money in Africa. It’s incredible, because we have a 
lot of money in Africa. You have just to organise the 
money there ... the people go to the cinema. . . . 
Unfortunately the distribution market is not organised 
to produce this revenue, feed it back into 
production. ■ James Leahy 

An earlier version of James Leahy’s article appeared 
in the Monthly Film Bulletin (March, 1991). 

This season of films has been organised in conjunc¬ 
tion with Vokani, the Birmingham based black and 
third world film exhibition group. Evelyn Wilson of 
Vokani made the selection of films. 
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Camera D'Afrique (is) 

May 16 (7.00 p.m.) 

Director: Ferid Boughedir. Tunisia/France, 1983. 

Colour and black and white. 95 mins. 

Ferid Boughedir has recently won international 
acclaim for his first feature, Halfaouine—Child of 
the Terraces. He is one of the most important crit¬ 
ics of African and Arab film, the author or co¬ 
author of several books on these subjects. 

This documentary, a survey of filmmaking in 
Africa south of the Sahara from Sembene's sem¬ 
inal short Borom Sarret (Senegal, 1963) to Cisse's 
Finye/The Wind (Mali, 1982), was Boughedir's 
first full-length film. 

It contains clips from eighteen films, including 
examples of Sembene's most important work, 
and extracts from interviews with eight direc¬ 
tors, including Med Hondo, Cisse, Gaston 
Kabore, an important filmmaker and teacher in 
Burkina Faso, whose work is not as well known 
here as it should be, and Oumarou Ganda. The 
latter, a major filmmaker from Niger who died 
just as he was reaching the height of his powers, 
started his career following his role as the pro¬ 
tagonist of Jean Rouch's Moi, un Noir, setting out 
to correct what he felt to be that film's misrepre¬ 


sentation of his experiences. 

In 1987, Boughedir completed Camerja Arabe, 
an analytical documentary on Arab cinema. 
James Leahy 

Xala ( 15 ) 

May 23 (6.00 p.m.) 

Director: Sembene Ousmane. Senegal 1974. 

Starring: Thierno Leye, Miriam Niang, Douta Seek, Seune Samb, 
Dieynaba Niang. 

Colour. Subtitled. 123 mins. 

Xala is one of the most entertaining and impor¬ 
tant films from the Third World. 

On the night of his third marriage El Hadji, a 
prosperous merchant, falls victim to a xala. This 
curse of impotence is more than an amusing 
device enabling the narrative to engage with all 
levels of society as it follows El Hadji's search for 
a cure and the decline in his fortunes. It is a 
judgement on a whole class, one which we are 
asked to share. 

El Hadji is a typical figure of the neo-colonial 
bourgeoisie. He wears the uniform: suit and 
briefcase, acquired immediately independence is 
achieved. 

The film demands not sympathy for El Hadji's 
predicament, but judgement, condemnation for 
the actions and indifference of his whole class, 
former nationalists now subservient to white 
advisers. As El Hadji argues in his final speech to 
the Chamber of Commerce, he has done noth¬ 
ing his colleagues have not done. Moreover, he 
is replaced in the Chamber by the pickpocket, 
who has built his new fortune on the founda¬ 
tions of a theft from the hungry peasants. 

It is revealed at the end of the film that El 
Hadji's fortune is built on a comparable theft (of 
communally owned property) from his clan. 
This action is revealed as the cause of his xala. 
Such thefts of communal property are a recur¬ 
ring theme in the history of colonialist and neo¬ 
colonialist appropriation. 

Xala was released the year following the tem¬ 
porary end of the Sahelian drought. The people 
want staples (e.g. rice) but El Hadji imports 
European luxury goods, and squanders his 
income on his third marriage instead of paying 
his debts. 

The peasants can't produce enough food for 
subsistence. A Senegalese audience knows the 
government puts pressure on them to grow 
groundnuts for the international market, which 
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SARRAOUNI A 

exhausts the ground. 

In 1968 Sembene pioneered the use of Wolof 
in a feature film, Mandabi/The Money Order, 
despite the lack of any system for the transcrip¬ 
tion of the language. Now he is able to show 
Kaddu, a Wolof-language journal, being sold on 


the streets. 

Moreover, each character's choice of language 
reveals a social or political position. At first, El 
Hadji refuses to speak Wolof with Rama, his 
daughter by his first wife. At the end, he defies 
the Chamber of Commerce by requesting to 
address them in that language. 

Rama, drawing on the best in traditional 
African and modern Western practice, is in Sem- 
bene's vision a true progressive, a manifestation 
of his belief in the importance of women in the 
process of change in Africa. Often she gives 
voice to his opinions: disapproval of polygamy; 
involvement in the written transcription of 
Wolof. James Leahy 

Sarraounia (i5) 

May 23 (8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Med Hondo. Burkina Fa.so/France, 1986. 

Starring: Ai KeYta, Jean-Roger Milo. 

Colour. Technovision. Subtitled. 121 mins. 

"I always try to use dialectical montage, to put 
the spectator in a dangerous situation, to keep 
the spectator questioning, awake. Many people 
here have not noticed that, at the end of the 
film, there are people dressed in modern clothes. 
Many people do not stay for the credits here. 
Sarraounia goes out of frame with history, and 
we are left with people just walking about. . . . 
It's very simple, not intellectual or difficult to 
understand. ... In Africa, a lot of people under¬ 
stand this, even illiterates. They say: 'Ah, you 
question us, because we are at the end of the 
film. The end is today.' And I say: 'Yes. And 
thank you!' " (Med Hondo). 

No scene in this magnificent film better exempli¬ 
fies Med Hondo's methods than that in which a 
Tuareg caravan, transporting grain and slaves to 
the North, encamps for the night. It is peripheral 
to the narrative, as the Tuareg are to the geo¬ 
graphical area and opposing forces the film 
depicts. The chiefs regret the coming of the 
white men, who will create a new order. They 
are resigned ("May God's will be done") where¬ 
as the women are singing of Sarraounia and 
Tafinat (their own heroine): "Time flows on for 
ever/Men are born and die/But fame defies 
time". Resignation and resistance are juxtaposed 
in the same shot. 

The spectator knows that colonialism did cre¬ 
ate a new order, but is reminded that, despite 
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conflicts and contradictions within Africa, resis¬ 
tance can be effective. 

Other ideas explored throughout the film are 
also evoked: the role of women (amongst the 
Tuareg, they are honoured and respected; in the 
invading French army they are mere chattels, 
sexual slaves); the role of the griot (poet-musi¬ 
cian, and now, by extension, filmmaker), who 
transmits history in "vivid songs". 

Each scene generates precise social and histor¬ 
ical as well as narrative meaning. This results 
both from its own individual content and 
through contrast and comparison with other 
scenes. Comparison, for example, of the songs 
used in different scenes advances the argument 
of the film; so does the contrast of Sarraounia's 
open, public discussions of policy and news with 
the formality of the debates amongst her conser¬ 
vative neighbours. 

These can further be contrasted with the 
secretive plotting of the Emir of Sokoto, and the 
absence of debate in Voulet's column until its 
hierarchical discipline is disrupted by Sarraou¬ 
nia's resistance. The effectiveness of such com¬ 
parisons is enhanced by Med Hondo's mastery of 
different styles of acting in the representation of 
different historical groups. James Leahy 


Finye {The Wind)(\5) 

May 30 (7.00 p.m.) 

Director: Soulemane Cisse. Mali, 1982. 

Starring: Fou.sseyni Sissoko, Goundo Guisse, Balia Moussa 
KeYta, Ismail Sarr. 

Colour. Subtitled. 105 mins. 

Images of Mali's opulent landscape: the sound of 
wind increasing in intensity, flowing sea water 
with a child's face superimposed—a symbol of 
innocence, the promise of the future. Two stu¬ 
dents, Bah and Seydou, looking Westernised in 
blue jeans, take pills to keep awake for the high- 
school examinations which they will eventually 
fail. Ball's girlfriend, Batrou, the daughter of a 
former chief now Colonel Sangare in the mili¬ 
tary government, is driven back to her affluent 
home. She explains to her father that she wants 
a different life style—independence, a motorcy¬ 
cle—and to live in Africa rather than further her 
education in France. Bah lives in a Barnbara vil¬ 
lage with his grandparents. Like the colonel. 
Ball's grandfather, Kansaye, a village elder, 
opposes the liaison between Bah and Batrou. 
Defying both families, the young couple bathe 
together and confess their love; Bah dreams of 
himself and Batrou dressed in white, at one with 
nature and the child seen at the beginning. 
Batrou passes her exams, but joins with the dis¬ 
affected students in a strike against the regime. 
She escapes when the military intervenes, but 
the village women who protected her are arrest¬ 
ed. When she pleads for their release, she is also 
jailed. Seydou dies in captivity. The colonel 
offers to release the students if they will first sign 
a prepared statement; Bah refuses and is ordered 
to be deported. In the state capital, reports of the 
rioting prompt the prime minister to discuss the 
possible disbanding of the military regime. . . . 

Through close-up, slow-moving portraits of his 
two lovers. Bah and Batrou, Souleymane Cisse 
symbolises two cultures—the ancient and rural, 
the modern and urban—which are both part of 
contemporary Mali and of Africa as a whole. 
Cisse depicts village life as simple and intolerant, 
but ultimately built on family loyalty and a 
receptivity to change, whereas city life (with its 
roots in Europe and the West) seems less capa¬ 
ble of genuine development. Student life is a 
whirl of drug-taking, failed examinations, 
protests which are not sustained. The regime's 
local dictator. Colonel Sangare, is a caricatured 
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figure: frail and spindly, ineffectual at coping 
with his three quarrelling wives and unable to 
understand his daughter. The colonel's combat 
fatigues, in their lurid, unreal camouflage 
colours, are themselves a mockery of the African 
landscape. . . . 

Extract from a review by Louise Sweet, published 
in the Monthly Film Bulletin, December 1985 

Yeelen (The Light) (pg) 

May 30 (9.00 p.m.) 

Director; Soulcymane Cisse. Mali, 1987. 

Starring; Issiaka Kane, Aoua Sangere, Niamanto Sanogo. 
Colour. Subtitled. 105 mins. 

Yeelen's appeal is not the product of any attempt 
at achieving a spurious universality. It grows out 
of a profound and sensitive response to a specific 
belief system: "For every individual, imagination 
is personal, intuitive. For me, imagination is 
planetary, cosmic. ... I am Soninke, but I 
express myself in Bambara . . ." (Cisse). 

It is this sense of the director's personal con¬ 
nection to his film's cosmology that makes Yee¬ 
len far more successful as a dramatic narrative 
than Peter Brook's widely acclaimed version of 
The Mahabarata. 

As Soma pursues his son Nianankoro, who 
has appropriated the sacred fetishes of knowl¬ 
edge and power, the tensions of the chase draw 
the spectator into the Bambara belief system. 
This can thus be explored and experienced from 
within the network of the emotional world of 


YEELEN 



the film. 

The physical manifestations of the cosmologi¬ 
cal forces are given a presence and particularity 
which make the spectator feel something impor¬ 
tant really is at stake. In the final mystical con¬ 
frontation these forces first take on the shapes of 
powerful animals: black bull, elephant, lion. 
However, as heat and light shine from the eyes 
of the sacred pestle and wing, the roaring on the 
soundtrack puts one forcibly in mind not of the 
animals of the forest, but of the sound of a 
nuclear explosion. The conflict does seem to 
threaten the whole world, and one does feel that 
this matters! 

The death of both Nianankoro and Soma sig¬ 
nifies the passing of a way of life; the appearance 
of Nianankoro and Attu's son the dawn of a new 
era, one in which knowledge will be used to 
benefit all. 

Cisse argues: "It is necessary to help people to 
defend their culture, make credible their con¬ 
ception of life. ... I am very open towards sci¬ 
ence, but science has need of a base ... to take 
account of man in his deepest culture. ... At no 
moment do I think that such beliefs can retard 
the advance of science ... I think that they can 
bring it something. If men have reflected on 
these problems for thousands of years, there's 
no reason for us to pass them by." 

He has also recorded the comments of Nia- 
monto Sanogo, who plays Soma: "This film was 
not an ordinary film, but a film shot for future 
generations, for keeping track of Bambara cul¬ 
ture." James Leahy 

Yaaba (pg) 

June 6 (6.15 p.m.) 

Director; Idrissa Oucdraogo. Burkina 
Faso/France/Switzerland, 1989. 

Starring; Fatima Sanga, Noufou Ouedraogo, 

Barry Roukietou. 

Colour. Subtitled. 90 mins. 

Bila befriends Sana, a reputed witch. When his 
cousin and best friend, Nopoko, falls ill after a 
knife wound, a highly paid charlatan healer 
leads the villagers to scapegoat Sana. She, how¬ 
ever, journeys to her friend Taryam, a herbalist. 
Though the men reject his help, Bila and his 
mother secretly dose Nopoko till she is well. 

Certainly any film which displays such 
warmth and beauty, and which is centred on the 
playfully competitive friendship of two such 
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of traditional wisdom and practices, but a return 
to them. 

His behaviour offers a model to the next gen¬ 
eration as well as a hope for the future. His 
clear-sighted empirical observation cuts through 
pretence and hypocrisy. Nevertheless, it has 
been precisely the village's refusal to listen to 
Noaga when he has displayed comparable quali¬ 
ties that has driven the latter to drunkenness 
and impotence. James Leahy 

Camp de Thiaroye 
(Camp Thiaroye) (i5) 

June 6 (8.15 p.m.) 

Directors; Sembene Ousmane, Thierno Faty Sow. Sene¬ 
gal/Tunisia/Algeria, 1987. 

Starring; Ibrahima Sane, Sigiri Bakara, Hamed Camara, 
Ismaila Cisse. 

Colour. Subtitled. 152 mins. 

Sembene Ousmane is Africa's best-known film¬ 
maker as well as being a prolific writer. Camp 
Thiaroye, like one of Sembene's earlier films, 
Emitai, is set around the time of the Second 
World War. The film is a moving account of the 
repatriation of African troops to Senegal after 


compelling children as Bila and particularly 
Nopoko (it sounds corny, but the whole screen 
really does seem to light up when she smiles!), 
runs the risk of being dismissed as an appeal to 
the known sentimentality of the metropolitan 
audience. However, it is wrong to ignore the 
way in which the narrative is firmly rooted in 
both the problems and the social organisation of 
African village life. 

Sana's isolation derives from the fact that, 
since infancy, she has been an orphan, without 
kin to connect her to society, and thus, ultimate¬ 
ly, without descendants who would care for her 
and call her "Yaaba" ("Grandmother"). Through 
no fault of her own, she is structurally an out¬ 
cast, and thus someone who may be scapegoat¬ 
ed. 

Bila has an intelligence that allows him to 
separate what is sustaining in tradition from 
what is destructive in custom, and he learns tol¬ 
erance and human sympathy from the old 
woman, whom he tries to integrate into his 
resistant and largely unyielding village society. 

In alliance with his mother, who also explicit¬ 
ly articulates a belief in the need for change, he 
is able to use Taryam's knowledge to save 
Nopoko's life. His insight involves not a rejection 
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fighting for the Free French Army during the 
war. At the age of nineteen, Sembene himself 
fought with the French colonial troops in both 
Africa and Europe. In the post-war period he 
moved to France, where he became involved in 
union-related activities. It was also during this 
period that he developed an interest in African, 
African-American and Caribbean writers. Soon 
he began to write himself and then, after the 
publication of Voltaique {Tribal Scars), he went to 
train at the Moscow Film School. This training 
was to provide the technical expertise required 
to set Sembene on the path towards becoming 
Africa's best-known filmmaker. 

Sembene's work has always been of a political 
nature and often scrutinizes the impact of colo¬ 
nialism on Africa. The use of language is 
extremely significant in this aspect of his work. 
In MOMI's recently published After Empire: The 
New African Cinema, James Leahy writes: "In 
Sembene's most recent film. Camp Thiaroye, most 
of the characters are conscripts from all over 
French Africa, returning home after service in 
Europe during World War 2. The only language 
they have in common is the pidgin French 
known condescendingly as petit negre. It is realis¬ 
tic for them to speak this language, which is 
shared by Africans throughout the former 
French colonies, and which, despite its Euro¬ 
pean origins, is virtually an African language. As 
a result, film audiences through the same vast 
area are able to appreciate fully the debates in 
which the characters analyse their situation and 
their rights, and identify with the new under¬ 
standing and political awareness thus achieved." 

Evelyn Wilson 


Tilat (PG) 

June 9-12 (7.00 p.m.) 

Director: Idrissa Ouedraogo. Burkina 
Faso/Switzerland/France, 1990. 

Starring: Rasmane Ouedraogo, Ina Cisse, Roukietou Barry. 
Colour. Subtitled. 81 mins. 

This is arguably Idrissa Ouedraogo's best film to 
date, and has so far collected the Grand Jury 
Prize at Cannes and the Grand Prize at the Festi¬ 
val of Pan-African Cinema in Ouagadougou. 

Tila'i is the story of Saga, who returns home 
after two years absence to find out that his 
fiancee, Nogma, has become his father's second 
wife. Nogma is now Saga's stepmother and any 
attempt on his part to deny this reality would 
amount to breaking the rules of kinship. Still in 
love, they meet again secretly and make love. 
Incest is a capital offence, and when the village 
finds out about Saga, his blood brother, Kougri, 
is elected to carry out the "tilai" (the word 
means "the law"). But Kougri is unable to exe¬ 
cute the sentence, and allows his brother to flee 
on condition that he doesn't return to the vil- 
lage. 

Tila'i is a powerful and compelling film, and 
Ouedraogo has shown us his ability to tell a 
story and continue an African oral tradition that 
has existed for generations. Keith Shiri 
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Front Line 

Africa 



The Front Line Africa Campaign was launched 
nationally last year to raise awareness of the 
plight of peoples of the Front Line states—deeply 
affected by poverty, war and dislocation. Oxfam 
is aiming to raise £1 million through the cam¬ 
paign for setting up development projects in the 
region. Leaflets explaining more about the cam¬ 
paign arc available in the foyer. 

The festival itself is a lively celebration of the 
arts of the region. It takes place in venues across 
Birmingham throughout June. More films will 
be showing at MAC and other highlights include 
live music from John Chibadura and the Tembo 
Brothers (Zimbabwe), African jazz, children's 
story-telling and photography exhibitions. There 
will also be a Front Line Forum with invited 
guests answering questions about the problems 
facing the region (open to everyone). 

Steve Parry 


The Triangle is pleased to present, 
in association with Oxfam Campaigns, a 
short season of films as part of the Front 
Line Africa Festival. All these films are set 
in South Africa and complement our 
larger season on African cinema, A Light 
from the South. In the Coffee-Bar 
throughout June there will also be an 
exhibition of Oxfam’s photographs from 
Zimbabwe and Mozambique. 



Dark City (is) 

June 9 (3.00 p.m.) 

Director: Chris Curling. Zimbabwe, 1990. 

Starring: Sello Maake Ka-Ncube, Vusi Dibakwane, 

Thapelo Mafokeng, Ernest Ndlovu. 

Colour. 97 mins. 

Unlike many recent films about South Africa, 
Dark City is about the black community, most of 
whom are involved in the struggle to build new, 
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more just and democratic institutions. Such 
'People's Power' is inevitably in conflict with 
those who believe, like Police Major Fischer, 
that reforms must be seen as emanating from 
the state, not from the people's own efforts, soli¬ 
darity and organisation. 

It is equally in conflict with the white busi¬ 
nessmen who are prepared to compromise with 
black aspirations because they believe historic 
progress is manifest in the freedoms generated 
by capitalism and an expanding market. 

The idea for the film grew out of the case of 
the Sharpeville Six, convicted under the law of 
Common Purpose. Though a work of fiction, it 
shows how this law works. 

The mayor of Dark City township shoots the 
leader of a group which has surrounded his 
house in an attempt to engage him in dialogue. 
In the ensuing confusion, a councillor is acci¬ 
dentally killed by Victor, a community activist. 

Victor's brother is beaten during police inter¬ 
rogation until he names seven innocent mem¬ 
bers of the community as participants in the 
demonstration at the mayor's house. This, the 
lies of the mayor and the law of Common Pur¬ 
pose lead to a guilty verdict and the death sen¬ 
tence. 

A confession by the real killer cannot help the 
Seven. They would still be deemed to have 
shared a 'common purpose' with him. 

Such state violence confirms the belief of 
the community leader, the Reverend Brinks, 
that: 'Today there's no law.' Nevertheless, he 


DARK CITY 



remains non-violent, unlike Victor, who takes 
up the gun dropped by the dying gangster Edi¬ 
son. 

Victor's choice reveals the dangers and 
bankruptcy of Fischer's political vision, which 
oppresses both activist and gangster. South 
Africa has inflicted years of violence on her 
neighbours. As she starts to move towards 
democracy, she may well learn she still has a 
terrible price to pay for the blurring of moral 
vision that has been caused by the decades of 
violence she has inflicted on her own people. 
James Leahy 

After this screening there will be a discus¬ 
sion on Images of Africa with Chris Curling 
(Director), Odhiambo Anacleti (Oxfam) 
and Audrey Walker (Vokani Film Circuit) 

Cry Freedom (i5) 

June 16 (3.00 p.m.) 

Director: Richard Attenborough. G.B., 1987. 

Starring: Kevin Kline, Penelope Wilton, 

Denzel Washington. 

Colour. Panavision. Dolby Stereo. 158 mins. 

In 1975 Donald Woods believed that through his 
newspaper. The Daily Dispatch, he was effectively 
playing an enlightening role in the struggle to 
end apartheid in South Africa. Then, accepting a 
challenge, he agreed to meet a black man thir¬ 
teen years his junior who had been declared a 
Banned Person: Bantu Stephen Biko. Biko was 
the first black African Woods had encountered 
who treated him as an equal. And, by obliging 
him to re-evaluate his 'liberalism', using friend¬ 
ship and logic, this courageous and charismatic 
leader proceeded to alter the course of the edi¬ 
tor's life. 

A persuasive man of peace, Biko undoubtedly 
also had the potential to sway many more minds 
and hearts. But, on 12 September 1977, having 
sustained horrific injuries during interrogation 
by Security Police, Steve Biko died. That his 
name, his ideals, his vision and his life story 
were not buried together with his broken body 
is due, in very great measure, to his friend Don¬ 
ald Woods. Becoming himself the subject of a 
Banning order, harassed and under constant 
surveillance by the Security Police, Woods 
decided, with his wife Wendy, that they and 
their five young children must leave the coun¬ 
try. To do so meant abandoning their home, rel- 
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atives, friends, life savings . . . everything. All 
they would take, apart from one bag of belong¬ 
ings, was a manuscript—the journalist's biogra¬ 
phy of Biko, written illegally in secret. 

The Woods' escape, entailing disguise and 
deception in a nail-biting race against the clock, 
had all the elements of a fictional thriller. But 
the very real penalties for even partial failure 
could only be measured against the fate of Steve 
Biko and that of countless others—many held to 
this day in South African police detention with¬ 
out trial, charge, prosecution or evidence. 

Mapantsula (i5) 

June 20 (6.15 & 8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Oliver Schmitz. South Africa, 1988. 

Starring: Thomas Mogotlane, Marcel Van Heerden, 

Thembi Mtshali. 

Colour. 104 mins. 

Mapantsula is a South African term for "wide 
boy" and Panic (Thomas Mogotlane), a cheap¬ 


skate gangster with a penchant for flashy suits 
and wide-brimmed hats, fits the bill perfectly. 
This powerful, intimate political drama set in 
and around Soweto—where it was also filmed— 
centres on Panic's painful introduction to a more 
meaningful black consciousness. If this sounds 
rather precious and over-polemical, it is not 
intended. For the politics which issue eloquently 
from almost every frame always remain in con¬ 
text. 

Panic is first seen in police custody and as his 
interrogation begins, under the chilling Stander 
(Marcel Van Heerden), the film flashes back to a 
colourful past as he ekes a living pinching wal¬ 
lets and sponging off his girlfriend Pat (Thembi 
Mtshali). Pat works as a maid in a palatial house 
and after one too many intrusions by Panic, she 
is fired. This drives her to seek some recourse 
and she falls in with militant union leader Duma 
(Peter Sephama). 

One day Panic finds himself detained with 
some political activists. The police, knowing his 
amoral past, think he is likely to inform on the 
leaders in exchange for various rewards. But 
despite his browbeating and torture Panic finally 
conquers his self-interest and refuses, presum¬ 
ably sealing his own death warrant. 

Mogotlane, who wrote the script as well as 
taking the essentially unsympathetic leading 
role, makes this street-wise version of Cry Free¬ 
dom, which was initially banned in South Africa, 
essential viewing. 

Quentin Falk/Screew International 


MAPANTSULA 
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Blue Steel 

Blue Steel (18) 

May 1 -4 

Director: Kathryn Bigelow. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: Jamie Lee Curtis, Ron Silver, Clancy Brown. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 102 mins. 

Fusing elements of the sexual-jeopardy, psycho- 
killer and rogue-cop scenarios, Kathryn (Near 
Dark) Bigelow’s wildly fetishistic thriller is the 
best modern action movie yet made by a 
woman director. Co-scripted by Eric (The 
Hitcher) Red, it’s short on plausibility but long on 
blood-spurting violence and fascinating sexual 
undercurrents. On her first day of active duty, 
rookie N.Y. cop Megan Turner (Jamie Lee Curtis) 
surprises a supermarket robber and blows him 
away. Suspended for shooting an unarmed 
suspect (his gun has mysteriously disappeared), 
Megan is later seduced by charming 
commodities broker Eugene Hunt (Ron Silver). 
Then dead bodies start turning up all over town, 
killed with bullets etched with her name. 
Detective Nick Mann (Clancy Brown) takes 
Megan under his wing, but even when—in an 
outrageously perverse scene—Hunt virtually 
confesses to the crimes, the disturbing cat-and- 
mouse games have just begun. 

Curtis gives her most complex performance 
to date as the reckless Megan, whose obsessive 
behaviour and over-reactions have more to do 


Please see the calendar on the back cover 
for performance times. 

The Rocky Horror 
Picture Show (15) 

April 26,27 


Director: Jim Sharman. U.K., 1975. 

Starring: Tim Curry, Susan Sarandon, Barry Bostwick. 
Colour. 101 mins. 


For those who have seen only recent stage 
versions of this enjoyable mixture of sci-fi spoof 
and camp horror, the chief delights of the movie 
lie in its casting. Richard O’Brien (the man 
responsible for the terrific musical numbers) 
reprises his original stage role as Riff Raff, 
the hunchback 
butler. Susan 
Sarandon and 
Barry Bostwick 
play Janet and 
Brad, the all- 
American 
couple who get 
stranded in the 
Old Dark House 
belonging to 
mad transves¬ 
tite scientist 
Frank N. Furter, 
and find their 
old-fashioned 
morals under 
threat of corrup¬ 
tion from all manner of kinky Transylvanians. 
Tim Curry camps up a storm as the definitive 
Frank N. Furter, and Charles Gray is nicely 
self-important as the criminologist-narrator 
of the Edgar Lustgarten school. Incidentally, 
we’ll be showing a new print, so there’s no 
need to worry if you don’t know all the lines by 
heart. 
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with turning the tables on violent men than 
balancing the scales of justice. Silver’s sweaty 
psycho is even scarier, hearing voices in his 
head and creating a fantasy world where his 
‘brightness’ will shine for all to see. Preserving 
the psycho-sexual ambiguities throughout, 
Bigelow’s seductively stylish film is proof that a 
woman can enter a traditionally male world and, 
like Megan, beat them at their own game. 

Nigel Floyd 

Henry & June (18) 

May 10-12 


Director: Philip Kaufman. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: Fred Ward, Uma Thurman, Maria de Medeiros, 
Richard E. Grant. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 135 mins. 

Philip Kaufman’s wonderful new film shows us 
the writers Henry Miller (Fred Ward) and AnaYs 
Nin (Maria de Medeiros) in the first year of their 
acquaintance, the period of their brief, intense 
love affair. It’s the love story of two people who 
are making themselves, and each other, up as 
they go along: Miller and Nin are at once real 
people and the products of their own 
imaginations—collaborators in a matched pair of 
literary myths. And the action unfolds in and 
around a city that seems both itself and a 
figment of itself: the Paris of the 1930s. Kaufman 
brings out the bizarre, almost monstrous 
comedy of this odd literary/sexual affair; he 



presents it as a kind of parody image of 
relationships between men and women. The 
third major character, Miller’s wife, June (Uma 
Thurman), is the most mysterious presence 
here. She seems to represent a demonic, 
annihilating sexual force, but by the end she’s 
almost a tragic figure. The actors are splendid. 
Kaufman gets miraculously intelligent 
performances from Ward and de Medeiros, and 
Thurman—uninhibited yet also weirdly 
delicate—gives the picture a jolt every time she 
appears. The movie creates a world, and 
Kaufman Is both affectionate towards and clear¬ 
eyed about the people who live in it: he’s 
concerned more with enjoying his characters, in 
all their contradictions, than with explaining 
them. The material plays as rich, dark erotic 
farce—a comedy about the duplicity of writers. 

Terrence Rafferty/T/ie New Yorker 

Easy Rider (i8) 

May 15-18 

Director: Dennis Hopper. U.S.A., 1969. 

Starring: Peter Fonda, Dennis Hopper, Jack Nicholson. 
Colour. 95 mins. 

Following its success in an earlier programme, 
we provide another opportunity to see a new 
35mm print of Dennis Hopper’s ‘60s classic 
about two drug-pushing bikers who go in search 
of the American Dream. 

Easy Rider has so much become a part of movie 
mythology that it is difficult now to separate 
Hopper’s achievement from the wider 
significance of the film. Produced for just a few 
hundred thousand dollars, it was sufficiently 
successful to turn the heads of production 
executives all over Hollywood (who had recently 
suffered the headache of expensive 
blockbusters that had flopped at the box office). 
So Easy Rider inaugurated a new trend towards 
more modest budgets, although it was not long 
before those same executives were competing 
again to make one big movie that would roll up a 
fortune (and young directors like Steven 
Spielberg and George Lucas were helping them 
to do it). With its soundtrack composed of Bob 
Dylan, Jimi Hendrix, Robbie Robertson, Carole 
King and others, and its fairly constant pot¬ 
smoking, Easy Rider also became the pop event 
of its time, its despair and alienation from 
America merely a predictable reflex gesture. In 
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fact, simple though it might be, its message 
about the American Dream that had lost its way 
is both sharply pointed and, literally and 
metaphorically, takes in a lot of ground. It also 
has a clarity and resonance that its reputation 
may not lead one to expect. Richard Combs 


Arachnophobia (pg) 

May 23-25 


Director: Frank Marshall. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: Jeff Daniels, Harley Jane Kozak, John Goodman, 
Julian Sands. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 109 mins. 


Small-town America is under attack again, this 
time by spiders descended from a huge, deadly 
Venezuelan specimen. Setting out to do for 
spiders what Hitchcock did for birds and 
Spielberg for sharks, first-time director Frank 
Marshall achieves a near-miracle by making a 
thriller that’s scary, fun, intelligent, and has a 
‘PG’ certificate too. That said, genuine 
arachnophobes may still find the hordes of our 
eight-legged friends off-putting; but anyone else 
is in for a cracking night of shocks and 
suspense. 



Arachnophobia 


GoodFellas (18) 

May 29-June 2 

Director: Martin Scorsese. U.S.A., 1990. 
starring: Robert De Niro, Ray Liotta, Joe Pesci. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 145 mins. 

Martin Scorsese’s innovative gangster picture 
presents us with a tour de force of film-making 
technique and a coolly ironic commentary on the 
attractions and inevitable consequences of the 
criminal life. As in Mean Streets, Scorsese’s 
gangsters are drawn from the lower echelons 
rather than the godfather class, and his anti- 
heroes are a typically unsophisticated, unstable 
bunch of street-wise hustlers who will do almost 
anything to move up in the criminal world. 
Based on Nicolas Pileggi’s true-life story of a 
New York mobster-turned-informant, the movie 
covers a span of twenty years in its vividly 
detailed portrait of chief protagonist Henry Hill’s 
movement from awe-struck teenage messenger 
boy to successful thief, desperate drug-dealer 
and, finally, reluctant state witness. 

Rigorously avoiding the portentous grandeur 
of Coppola’s Godfather films, Scorsese rips 
through the narrative at breakneck speed, 
making brilliant use of voice-over commentary 
and varying the editing from a fast pace to a 
ground-breaking use of the freeze-frame. 
Similarly, the movie’s attention to details of 
dress, language and behaviour (not to mention 
the intricacies of the financial scams) is used as 
a crucial aid to understanding the world of the 
gangster rather than a means of glamorising it. 
The same is true of Scorsese’s depiction of 
violence, which is brutally direct and devoid of 
hypocrisy. Peter Walsh 

This Is Spinal Tap ( 15 ) 

June 5-8 

Director: Rob Reiner. U.S.A., 1983. 
starring: Christopher Guest, Michael McKean, 

Harry Shearer. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 83 mins. 

Spinal Tap is the name of an English rock group 
on an ill-fated tour of America to publicise their 
new album, “Smell the Glove”, a successor to 
“Shark Sandwich” and “Intravenous de Milo”. All 
manner of misfortunes befall them. On one gig, 
they fail to find their way from dressing room to 
stage. At another, a supposedly awesome 
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Stonehenge set turns out to be eighteen inches 
high. Also, their performance of “Sex Farm 
Woman” at a family dance at an airforce base 
goes down like a lead balloon. 

Other problems surface. Tension develops 
between the manager, who is continually 
exhorting the group to “go out and kick arse”, 
and the lead singer’s astrological girlfriend, 
whose momentous suggestion is that they 
should perform in “Dobly” stereo. The two 
leading members of the group (brilliant 
performances by Michael McKean and 
Christopher Guest) fall out. A recurring problem 
is that their drummers have a tendency to 
spontaneously combust. 

“It’s such a fine line between stupid and 
clever”, comments a member of the group when 
one of his more inane ideas is shot down 
in flames. It is indeed, and Rob Reiner’s 
marvellous comedy treads it with absolute 
confidence, offering top-notch parody 
and performances and an appearance by Reiner 
himself as a movie-brat film-maker 
making a ‘rockumentary’ about the group 
and bearing a suspicious resemblance to 
Martin Scorsese. It was Reiner’s directing 
debut and, on that evidence, it was no surprise 
to see his development as one of the 
decade’s most expert comedy film-makers. 

Neil Sinyard 


Santa Sangre (18) 

June 12-15 

Director: Alejandro Jodorowsky. Italy, 1989, 

Starring: Axel Jodorowsky, Blanca Guerra, Guy Stockwell. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. English version. 123 mins. 

The multi-talented director of El Topo, a mystical 
Western which earned a formidable cult 
reputation in the early ’70s, makes a triumphant 
return with this savagely poetic tale of murder, 
mutilation and mother-love. Equally surreal and 
imaginative but more assured and accessible, 
Santa Sangre will hopefully allow Jodorowsky to 
reach the wider audience he deserves. Like 
some Felliniesque nightmare, this heady mix of 
circus freaks (a tattooed lady, an exotic midget, 
sad-faced clowns) and weird religious and 
hallucinatory imagery (an armless virgin saint, 
writhing snakes, zombie brides) is pregnant with 
disturbing psychological undercurrents. 
Traumatised at an early age by a violent 
argument between his knife-throwing father and 
trapeze-artist mother, former child-magician 
Fenix (Axel Jodorowsky), now 20, escapes from 
an asylum into the outside world. Reunited with 
his jealous mother (Blanca Guerra), Fenix 
becomes her ‘arms’ in a bizarre pantomime act, 
a role which spills dangerously over into real life. 
With a tapestry of cultural references that 
effortlessly embraces high art (the Venus de 
Milo, Marcel Marceau) and popular culture 
(Liberace, Night of the Living Dead), 
Jodorowsky’s is a strange, violent, but ultimately 
liberating vision. Nigel Floyd 


Santa Sangre 
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The Sheltering Sky (18) 

June 19-23 

Director: Bernardo Bertolucci. U.K./italy, 1990. 

Starring: Debra Winger, John Malkovich, Campbell Scott. 
Colour. Technovision. Dolby Stereo. 138 mins. 

Bernardo Bertolucci’s latest is epic cinema at its 
most intelligent. As in the best work of David 
Lean, he manages to construct detailed 
character portraits against a lavish, strongly 
symbolic backdrop. John Malkovich and Debra 
Winger play well together as an arty American 
couple visiting Tangier in 1947 in search of 
spiritual adventure. The trip turns out to be more 
erotic than exotic, as each is unfaithful to the 
other, he with an Arab prostitute, she with their 
best friend. Reconciliation doesn’t begin until 
the husband contracts typhoid, and they face a 
frantic search for help across the Inhospitable 
terrain of the Sahara. High drama, to be sure, 
but the emotions are orchestrated with insight 
and integrity, ensuring a feeling of quality as well 
as width. Vittorio Storaro’s photography is truly 
extraordinary, and Bertolucci has translated Paul 
Bowles’s celebrated novel into a powerful piece 
of cinema. 

Akira (12) 

June 28-30 

Director. Katsuhiro Otomo. Japan, 1988. 

Voices: Mitsuo Iwata, Nozumo Sasaki, Mamia Koyama. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 124 mins. 

In 2019, some 31 years after the destruction of 
Tokyo and the onset of World War III, the rebuilt 
city—now called Neo-Tokyo and preparing for 
the self-glorification of an Olympic games—is in 
chaos. Pill-popping biker-gangs wage deadly 



VIDEO • PHOTOGRAPHY • FILM 

Wide Angle is a centre for production, exhibition and training in 
video, film and photography. 

We run courses and pnxiuce film and videos. 

We are also an access resource with a membership scheme. 

BCA JENKINS STREET SMALL HEATH BHAM 
TELEPHONE & FAX 021 772 2889 


warfare; terrorism 
and riots by the 
unemployed are 
common; martial 
law holds sway; 
and the masses, 
duped by the 
leaders of fanatical 
religious cults, 
await a second 
coming by the 
legendary Akira. 

But would this 

eponymous hero be sufficiently powerful to 
overcome Tetsuo, a young biker rapidly losing 
control of his newly discovered telekinetic 
powers? And can Tetsuo’s old friend Kaneda 
prevent him from leading the world towards 
unprecedented apocalypse? 

Reworked from (rather than simply based on) 
his own hugely successful epic comic strip, 
Katsuhiro Otomo’s first excursion into movies 
features some of the most mind-blowing 
animation ever seen. Even if the human 
characters are flatly two-dimensional, the 
metropolis itself is a wondrous jumble of 
highways, slums, skyscrapers and labyrinthine 
passages, while the drawings imitate 
(exaggerate?) the pyrotechnical zooms, dollies 
and close-ups of live-action camera work to 
exhilarating effect. Artwork apart, the admirably 
complex plot is imaginative and serious, clearly 
derived from enduring Japanese obsessions and 
fears, most notably about the Bomb and mob 
hysteria. Often suggesting a weird expressionist 
blend of 2001, The Warriors, Blade Runner and 
Forbidden Planet, Otomo’s impressive 
achievement excites and astonishes in equal 
measure. Geoff Andrew 


NEW 

RECORDS/INDIES/ 
OBSCURITIES/ 
RARITIES/IMPORTS 
FROM ALL AROUND 
THE WORLD/CHEAP 
SECONDHAND/60’S, 
70’S,80’S/MAIL 
ORDER SERVICES/ 
FANZINES ETC. 

GOOD PRICES PAID FOR RARE RECORDS 

189 Corporation Street, Birmingham B4 6RG 
Tel: (021) 233 2967 Fax: (021) 212 1402 
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"No One Is Perfect" 

But we are offering Fine Colour Print, with 
that extra finish. We know our customers 
appreciate that extra little 
difference. 

For more information 
contact us at; 

Belgrave Frost Limited, 

Cottage Leap, 

Rugby, Warks. 

Telephone: (0788) 570631 



When you present this advert with your purchase* 

THE MIDLANDS LEADING SPECIALIST OF MOVIE 
SOUNDTRACKS ON COMPACT DISC, VINYL & CASSETTE. 
IMPORTS • DELETIONS • 2nd HAND • CULT • NEW 
We stock what the main-stream shops don’t! 

1,000’s to choose from MAIL ORDER TOO! 

OPEN Mon to Sat; 9.00am to 5.30pm. 

* available with Mail Order purchases also 


DERANN TRAX 99 HIGH ST, DUDLEY, 

WEST MIDLANDS DY83ND. TEL: 0384 233191 




THE FILM BUFF’S PARADISE 



RLMSTAR 

PORTRAITS 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
POSTCARDS 

AND ALL 

CINEMA 

MEMORABILIA 


OUR VAST STOCKS COVER 
THE SILENTS THROUGH TO 
THESO’s FROM BRITAIN 
THEU.S.AAND EUROPE 

45 SUMMER ROW 

BIRMINGHAM 

B31JJ 

In the town centre, 
close to the Art 
Gallery, Town Hall 
and Central Library 

MON - SAT 
11.30am - 5.30pm 
021-236 9879 


15% OFFf^U 


10% OFF ALL CD’s 
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CALENDAJi 




26 Friday 

3.00, 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

THE ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW 
(15) 11.15p.m. 

27 Saturday 

(18) 3.00, 6.00 &8.30 p.m. 

THE ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW 
(15) 11.15p.m. 

28 Sunday 

Q ^ A (18) 3.00, 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 
29Monday 

Q^A (18) 3.00,6.00& 8.30p.m. 

30 Tuesday 

Q&A (18) 3.00, 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 


1 Wednesday 

BLUE STEEL {IS) 3.00 p.m. 
(2e^A(18) 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

2 Thursday 

BLUE STEEL (18) 3.00 p.m. 

Q e^A (18) 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

3 Friday 

Q^A(i8) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
THE MIRACLE (\5) 6.45 p.m. 
BLUES'^EL (IS) 11.15 p.m. 

4 Saturday 

Q^A (18) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
THE MIRACLE (15) 6A5 p.m. 
BLUE STEEL (IS) 11.15 p.m. 

5 Sunday 

(2^ A (18) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
THE MIRACLE (15) 6.45 p.m. 

6 Monday 

Qe»A (18) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
THE MIRACLE (15) 6.45 p.m. 

7 Tuesday 

Q^A{\S) 3.00&8.45p.m. 
THE MIRACLE (15) 6.45 p.m. 

8 Wednesday 
Q&AilS) 3.00 &• 8.45 p.m. 
THE MIRACLE (15) 6.45 p.m. 

9 Thursday 

Qe>A(18) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 


THE MIRACLE (15) 6.45 p.m. 

10 Friday 

HENRYJUNE (IS) 3.00 6- ll.i5p.m. 
METROPOLITAN (15) 7Mp.m. 

THE MIRACLE (15) 9.00 p.m. 

11 Saturday 

HENRYK JUNE (IS) 3.00 HU.15 p.m. 
METROPOLITAN (15) 7.00 p.m. 

THE MIRACLE (15) 9.00 p.m. 

12 Sunday 

HENRY d JUNE (18) 3.00 p.m. 
METROPOLITAN { 15) 7.00 p.m. 

THE MIRACLE (15) 9.00 p.m. 

13 Monday 

METROPOLITAN (15) 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 
THE MIRACLE (15) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

14 Tuesday 

METROPOLITAN (15) 3.00 6- 7.00 p.m. 
THE MIRACLE (\5) 5.00 6-9.00 p.m. 

15 Wednesday 

EASY RIDER (IS) 3.00 p.m. 

THE MIRACLE (15) 5.00 6 9.00 p.m. 
METROPOLITAN (15) 7.00 p.m. 

16 Thursday 

EASY RIDER (IS) 3.00 p.m. 

THE MIRACLE (15 ) 5.00 8- 9.00 p.m. 
African Cinema: CAMERA DAFRIQUE 
(15) 7.00 p.m. 

17 Friday 

!AY, CARMFJA! (12) 3.00 6 7.00 p.m. 
THESE FOOLISH THINGS (PG) 5.00 6- 
9.00 p.m. 

EASY RIDER (IS) 11.15 p.m. 

18 Saturday 

/AT, CARMELA! (12) 3.00 6 7.00 p.m. 
THESE FOOLISH THINGS (PG) 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

EASY RIDER (\S) 11.15 p.m. 

19 Sunday 

/AT, CARMELA! (12) 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 
THESE FOOLISH THINGS (PG) 5.00 6 
9.00 p.m. 

20 Monday 

;AF, CARMELA! ( 12) 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 
THESE FOOLISH THINGS (PG) 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 


21 Tuesday j 

lAY, CARMELA! (12) 3.00 &• 7.00 p.m. I 
THESE FOOLISH THINGS (PG) 5.00 & | 

9.00 p.m. 

22 Wednesday 

;AY, CARMELA! (12) 3.00 6 7.00 p.m. I 

THESE FOOLISH THINGS (PG) 5.00 6- 
9.00 p.m. 

23 Thursday 

ARACHNOPHOBIA (PG) 3.00 p.m. | 

African Cinema: XALA (15) 6.00 p.m. | 
African Cinema: SARRAOUNIA (15) 8.30 j 

p.m. 

24 Friday 

THESE FOOLISH THINGS (PG). 3 .00 6 
7.00 p.m. 

iAY, CARMELA!(\2) 5.00 H 9.00 p.m. 
ARACHNOPHOBIA (PG) 11.15 p.m. 

25 Saturday I 

THESE FOOLISH THINGS (PG) 3.00 6 I 

7.00 p.m. i 

}A F CARMELA! ( 12) 5.00 6 9.00 p.m. 
ARACHNOPHOBIA (PG) 11.15 p.m. ‘ 

26 Sunday j 

THESE FOOLISH THINGS (PG) 3.00 6 ! 

7.00 p.m. I 

/A Y. CARMEU! ( 12) 5.00 6- 9.00 p.m. 

27 Monday i 

THESE FOOLISH THINGS (PG) 3.00, 6.15 j 

6-8.30 p.m. 

28 Tuesday j 

THESE FOOLISH THINGS (PG) 3.00, 6.15 i 

6-8.30 p.m. 

29 Wednesday j 

GOOZJfFLLAS (18) 3.00 p.m. 1 

THESE FOOLISH THINGS (PG) 6.156 i 

8.30 p.m. I 

30 Thursday 

GOOZ)f£LZA5( 18) 3.00 p.m. 

African Cinema: FlNYi (THE WIND) 

(15) 7.00 p.m. I 

African Cinema: YEELEN (THE LIGHT) 
(PG) 9.00 p.m. 

31 Friday 

GOODFELLAS (18) 3.00,6.15 6 11.15 
p.m. 

THE NASTY GIRL (PG) 9.00 p.m. 

JUNE 


1 Saturday 

GOODFELLAS (18) 3.00, 6.15 6 11.15 
p.m. 

THE NASTY GIRL (PG) 9.00 p.m. 

2 Sunday 

GOODFELLAS (18) 3.00 6 6.15 p.m. 
THE NASTY GIRL (PG) 9.00 p.m. 


3 Monday 

THE NASTY GIRL (PG) 3.00 6 7.00 p.m. 
A WORLD WITHOUT PITY (15)5.006 
9.00 p.m. 

4 Tuesday 

THE NASTY GIRL (PG) 3.00 6 7.00 p.m. 
A W0R1.D WITHOUT PITY (15) 5.00 6 
9.00 p.m. 

5 Wednesday 

THIS IS SPINAL TAP ( 15) 3.00 p.m. 

A WORLD WITHOUT PITY (15) 5.00 6 
9.00 p.m. 

THE NASTY GIRL (PG) 7.00 p.m. 

6 Thursday 

THIS IS SPINAL TAP ( 15) 3.00 p.m. 
African Cinema: YAABA (PG) 6.15 p.m. 
African Cinema: CAM? DE THIAROYE 
(15) 8.15 p.m. 

7 Friday 

TATIE DANIELLE (15) 3.00, 6.15 6 8.30 
p.m. 

THIS IS SPINAL TAP (15) 11.15 p.m. 

8 Saturday 

TATIE DANIELLE (15) 3.00, 6.15 6 8.30 
p.m. 

THIS IS SPINAL TAP (15)11.15 p.m. 

9 Sunday 

DARK CITY (15) 3.00 p.m. 

African Cinema: THAI'(PG) 7.00 p.m. 
TATIE DANIELLE (15) 8.45 p.m. 

10 Monday 

African Cinema: THAI (PG) 3.00 6 7.00 
p.m. 

TATIE DANIELLE (15) 5.00 6 8.45 p.m. 

11 Tuesday 

African Cinema: THAI (PG) 3.00 6 7.00 
p.m. 

TATIE DANIELLE (15) 5.00 6 8.45 p.m. 

12 Wednesday 

SANTA SANGRE (18) 3.00 p,m. 

TATIE DANIELLE (15) 5.00 6 8.45 p.m. 
African Cinema; THAI{PG) 7.00 p.m. 

13 Thursday 

SANTA SANGRE (18) 3.00 p.m. 

LIFE IS A LONG QUIET RIVER (15) 5.15, 
7.00 6 9.00 p.m. 

14 Friday 

SANTA SANGRE (18) 3.00 6 11.15 p.m. 
TATIE DANIELLE (15) 6.30 6 8.45 p.m. 

15 Saturday 

SANTA SANGRE ( 18) 3.00 6 11.15 p.m. 
TATIE DANIELLE (15) 6.30 6 8.45 p.m. 

16 Sunday 

CRY FREEDOM (PG) 3.00 p.m. 

TATIE DANIELLE (15) 6.30 6 8.45 p.m. 

17 Monday 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC (U) 3.00, 6.00 6 


I 8.30 p.m. 

1 18 Tuesday 

: CYRANO DE BERGERAC (U) 3.00, 6.00 6 

8.30 p.m. 

19 Wednesday 

THE SHELTERING SKY (18) 3.00 p.m. 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC (U) 6.00 6 8.30 
p.m. 

20 Thursday 

THE SHELTERING SKY (18) 3.00 p.m. 
MAPANTSI/jLA (15) 6.15 6 8.30 p.m. 

21 Friday 

THE SHELTERING SKY ( 18) 3.00 6 

11.15 p.m. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC (U) 6.00 6 8.30 

1 P-ni- 

I 22 Saturday 

{ THE SHELTERING SKY (18) 3.00 H 
11.15p.m. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC (U) 6.00 6 8.30 
p.m. 

I 23 Sunday 

' THE SHELTERING SKY ( 18) 3.00 p.m. 

' CYRANO DE BERGERAC (U) 6.00 6 8.30 
5 p.m. 

^ 24 Monday 

; CYRANO DE BERGERAC (U) 3.b0, 6 00 £ 
: 8.30 p.m. 

25 Tuesday 

! CYRANO DE BERGERAC (XJ) 3.00, 6.00 € 

8.30 p.m. 
i 26 Wednesday 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC (U) 3.00, 6.00 £ 

8.30 p.m. 

27 Thursday 

MONSIEUR HIRE (15) 3.00, 5.30, 7.15 « 
9.00 p.m. 

28 Friday 

AKIRA (U) 3.00 U 11.\5 p.m. 

THE HAIRDRESSER'S HUSBAND (15) 

5.30.7.15 6 9.00 p.m. 

29 Saturday 

AiC/i?A (12) 3.00 6 11,15 p.m. 

THE HAJRDRESSER 'S HUSBAND (15) 

5.30,7.15 6 9.00 p.m. 

30 Sunday 

AK/?A (12) 3.00 p.m. 

THE HAIRDRESSER'S HUSBAND (15) 

5.30,7.15 6 9.00 p.m. 


ADVANCE BOOKING: 
BOX OFFICE 
021-359 3979 
ACCESS/VISA S 
WELCOME IN ADVANCE 


























Front Line Africa Festivai 


T 'HE last few years have witn^sed^iany remarkable events in the history of Front 
Line Africa. The release of Melton Medela and the reforms announced earlier 
this year signal the dawning of a n^iv era iivSouth Africa. Newly independent 
nations are emerging; Namibia, freell^ littleNmore than a year, struMKie to rid 
itself of the legacy of gpartheid, and ZirobalM^ now in its twel|l^^ar^ 
independence and setting the pace for s^al a^d econorpjn^'^aMil^pn^t in 
southern AlriOi. 08wr nations - Mozambiq^ andAng;^lof^jClW^ed by war, 
cryel^ bringing human misery in its wake. 

Front Line Africa's rich cultural, heritage reach 




_ eyond Africa’s colon 

The Front Line Africa Festivaji prolpisea^Fiiveli^e^lfebt^ion of southern 
culture expressed through tlW liv^ of ordinary ^^plo'jin music, film, 
and discussion. There is som^ing'ftir evefyeili in ^ Front Line Africa 
ev«Sifcaci'oss the city througJioKi Jupi; J,':' 

The Froitt UiW Mrica Festivaf fs pfesef^Si^^ 

Africa t^nripaign end is suppdrted^liffrlfrtgha^.^ty CowicjiT^r 
ihforn^gtlfen CarjylJtfgn^ Office\pn 02^r^84i2: 


Join Oxfam Campaigns 


Effr pdtitica^^^ are at last bringing real holpe for a non-r^ial, 

^^outh ^ica, and the prospect of a fr^ and independent future ipr 
millions of peopif |p;iht l^nt Line Africa region. Oxfaifi has been working si^ by 
side with peopleTrtlirortI Line Africa for more than thirjy yea||, helping them l^Uild 
in their406mmunities. I r 

Oxfam’s work in Front Line Africa cannot by ttsi®lf achieve lathing peace and 
development unless the social and ecoiib^c issues, ^at an^ the root cause 
poverty and suffering, are addr§iiH|id, The firpnt Line Africa campaign is 

addressing these issues 

Oxfam campalliis Oh issues which affect ps&ple elseviiere iii the 
jfK;luding stib-Saharan iAib^ica, Asia, the Micidle Ea^,L^n America and the 
Caribbean. From Autuflin 11^1, as part of Oxfam'p 6(iHi annljversary year, the 
©empaigning agenda ^11 focui on development issde^ relatiijg to the environment, 
cOTflict, debt, aid and trade - issues whici? must beWsed m^th decision-makers to 
bring about real chartge and impmYementS in peoples' lives.} Real change needs 
action. Jt needs peo^e like you, wdfcking ip partnership with jbeople in the developing 
world. j « 




Oxfam campaigns gpsup. You canjTiakesi'^8# differ^ce. gimply complete the tear 
off slip fpd p^nd it to us today. 


Front Lme 


Front Line Africa 
Festivai 


Informatio 






















fonight at Ipn it's pwnship Ml 
in the MAC Studio T^e^tre. 
ricki^s: £6.SD and ^.^5 (cono 


mages-*^ 
iirector of 


Township Jazz 
With Frank Williams 
African Jazz Quartet 


Tiles 18th June 

‘OUTH AWean tenor sax piayer Frank Williams 
3$ been a prominent feature of many London 
'ja22 aets Stich as Six and Mervyn Africa's 

band, and fe of a fine grasp of melody 

and 


seamless 


ng 


sou 


/an 


nship 


Studio Theatre 


UnMfed-;T§ 


^ Children's Stories 
^ of Southern Africa 


Zimbabwe), 
ppm. 


JDp 


I 


Presented by the North Birmingham Oxfam 
Campaigns Group in the MAC Daice Studio. 
Admission free but donations very welcome. 


F ront Une Affife*® rich folklore is brought| 
to life in stories for cRTidren aged between five 
and twelve. In two afteiepn sessions (for 5 to 7 
year olds and 8 to 12 year olds) ehildren will hei 
Tories which paint a vivid pii^ure of African life ar> 
explore many centuries of Africa's colourful history. 
There are also other African activfdes for children to 
do and see, all designed to excite theiimagination 
of children. 


Front Line 
Africa Forum 


Mon 10th June 


Peopie on 
the Front Line 


i Fri 7th - Mon 24th June 



Fri 7th 8ppt till late. 

Spring Hi(l Community Centre. 

I Late bar applied for. 
k Presented by World Unlimited 
Jh Tel. 021 328 4184. ^ ^ 
I \ Afro-Latin sound s^te^J* 
\ in siinnnrt 4 mZ 


ieparatrf^ lefifpits for 
|ii%fi^thesd<events. ■ 


G et into a lively debate on issues 
relating to southern Africa. What 
are the prospects for a peaceful 
transition to a united, non-racial 
democracy in post-apartheid South 
Africa where land ownership will be the 
crucial issue? What are the 
implications for other countries in 
southern Africa? What is our role in 
southern Africa? 

jo you think? Come and speak 
fith the experts. The panel 
fe'lpis^ers representing the 
jC aM^^ feufii Africab^goyernment 
expe/^' On Afi®SfSofljcs aril 
.d^elopm^. 

^ Ah eyen^ o^Jvely and|0|)ical| 
in the MAC Hexagon theatre at 7i.3C 
Adm}s.sior?'feee but donatlorwl very 


P )E0PLE in Front Line Africa bear a 
double burden. The human cost of 
apartheid in South Africa adds to the 
Front Line Africa region's huge debt 
and aid problems and it is the poor 
who are the first to pay. 

Oxfam’s exhibition of black and white 
prints tells the story of wasted life in 
the South African homelands and 
hopelessness for refugees fleeing war 
in Mozambique. But the exhibition also 
paints a positive picture of people 
building a better future in Front Line 
Africa, taking control of their lives and 
their communities in long term social 
development projects. 

^ ^exagQD Theatre Foyer. ■ 


me. 











